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The population of the Onited States is aging and will 
age even more rapidly in the cQming years* fet our public and private 
retirement and benefits policies continue to favor early 
retirement*-!!! spite of clear demographic trends, in spite of 
legislation raising the landatory retirement age from 65 to 70, in 
spite of the fact that many of our older citizens can't live on their 
pensions in these days of double-digit inflation, and in spa.te of the 
fact that fever people are having to support pension plans for aa 
ever-expanding group of longer-lived retirees* This monograph 
examines education and training policy in vieir of the labor force 
Implications of this chan.]rlng age phenomenon. First, the piper 
provides an overviev of the state of existing knoirledge related to 
aging# education, labor force retention^ and retirement. Second, it 
provides an overviev of labor force disincentives in current Socill 
Security and private pension policies which all but push Dlder 
vorkers into retirement, and contrasts these policies with the 
influences of the Age Discrimination in Employment Act CADIA), rhird, 
it looks at personnel policies generally and hov they affect 
different age grocps. Fourth^ it looks at retirement for the 
individual and some alternatives to retlreient. Next, it explores ' 
some of the principles of education and training and examines some 
precedents in hupan resource development vhlch take age ani aging 
into account. Sixth, the paper considers new levels of cooperation 
between education institutions and employciri that use age factors in 
a positive manner, and then examines some of the long-term policy 
FRir ispii^fitions of extended working lifie« Finally, a series of 

reconMeBd&tlons is offered. (KC) / , 
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Ain't none of us going to grow younger in years." 



Captain James Sprague, October 1 
1963, aboard the lobsterboat 
" Josephi ne'^ 

What that leather skinned, 72 year old Maine lobsterman said to 
his pxhausted apprentice while Dullina abca^^d thn POth and last of his 
65 pound pots that raw October day can be laid down as an article of 
truth. The "^js'' applies equally to the whole of American society in the 
i9du's. I his decade will see an acceleration of the aging trend we 
began to acknowledge in the 1970's. 

The impact of this maturation is expected to have positive effects 
on productivity trends in the economy and, depending on how public and 
private policies adjust to this changing demographic fact of life, the 
American workplace and broader society will be offered rich new opportun- 
ity for huinan and economic growth. To date, as Julia French relates 1n • 
this policy research monograph, key aspects of public and private policies 
regarding the middle-aged and older worker remain out of sync and some^ 
times in contradiction. 

For decades now, the drift of public and private policies has been 
toward encouragement of earlier and earlier withdrawal of American seniors 
from the workforce. With a changing age profile, greater individual 
longevity and a radical ly al tered cost of living index, the social security 
and private pension schemes developed since the 1930*s have been pushed to 
the precipice. These forces of stress show no signs of abating. Enter 
recent public policy changes such as the Age Discrimination )n Employment 
Act of 1967 ana the significant amendments to it of 1978, and Indications 
of changing preferences for work rather than retirement held by American 
seniors. . 

Separately powerful, these dynamics combined are forcing a reexamina- 
tion of the wisdom of early workforce withdrawal incentives In public and 
private policy, and the tenability of many personnel and human resource 
management practices. Companies are beginning to submit their personnel 
and human resource policies and practices to age auditing of one kind or 
another. 

With all of this has come growing interest, need and opportunity 
for a reexamination of assumptions about American seniors as workers and 
of the role education and training might play as a tool for the fuller, 



continuing development of this human resource. What we know to be true 
about participation in adult education^-that sometime after age 35 rates 
of participation beqin to drop off niarkedly --seems from the anecdotal 
evidence to hold true in internal employer prouided-education and training 
programs 5 as welK Does this result from some set of circumstances 
wholly within that population? Or, does It result in some part from unin- 
tentional bias in how the opportunity is presented and structured? 

In the paqes to follow, Julia French examines the changing econoriic 
and legal context if^to which employers, unions and American seniors are 
moving. Public and private retiremont and personnel policies are re- 
viewed. Promising case examples of employer programs to retain and 
invesL in nnddle=aged arid oldei^ workers dve uffeied, Tlie iny tiis and re = 
alities of m1dd1e-aned and older worker productivity are reviewed. New 
perspectives, new information and chanenging ideas on next steps for 
public policy and action by employers, unions and educators are presented 
in concise, clear exposition. 

Those in industry, labor unions, governnient and education insti- 
tutions concerned with human resource development issues and things to 
come at the American workplace will find this an important resource 
document. 



Gregory B. Smith 
Director 

Worker Education and Training 
Pol icies Project 
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I- INTRODUCTION 

Tne population of the Unitad' States is aging and will age even mnre 
rapidly in the coming years. Yet our public and private retiremeiit and 
benefits policies continue to ^vor early retirement — in spite of clear 
dGmoprnphic trends, in spite of legislation raisins the mandatorv retire- 
men t age from 65 to 70, in spice of the fact^ that many of oiir older 
citizens can't live on their pensions in these days of double--digit 
inflation^ and in spite of the fact that fewer people are having to 
support pension plans for an ever-expEndini group of ' longer'^lived 
retirees. ^ Our policies are getting out of sync with reality. Unless we 
alter our expectations and our policies concerning work* concerning furthar 
education and training to allow for labor force retention for our middle- 
aged and older population, we are headed for a situation in which the 
working population probably will be unable to support the ratirad 
population^ our retirees will not be able to live on thair retirement 
income 5 and our society will lose more axid more of our older people's 
expertise and experience. 

This paper eKamlnas education and training policy in view of the 
labor force implications of this chmging age phenomenon* First, the 
paper provides an overview of the state c^f existing knowledge related 
to agings education, labor force retention, and retirement. Second, it 
provides an overview of labor force dlslncantivas in current Social Security 
and private pension policies which all but push older workers into retire-^ 
ment and contrasts these poiicles with the influences of the Age 

1 
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Discrimination in Employment Act (ADEA) , rn\rd. it looUs at personnel 
policies generally and how chey affact differMt age groups. Fourth^ it 
looks at retirement for the individual and some aitematlves to retiremenc 
Next, it explores some of the principles of aducation and training and 
examines sotne precedants in human resourca devalopment which take age and 
aging into account. Sixths tha paper considers new lavals of cooperation 
between education institutions and ampl overs that use age factors in a 
positive manner. Next, the paper examines sona of tha long-^tarm. policv 
implications of extanded working life, Finallv, a :5Bries of racommenda-^ 
tions is offered* 

Knowledja Base on A^ing^ Education ^ 
Work and ^pioyment 

Although the systematic knowledge base addressing agings education^ 

and work and retention pollcias is not yet extensive * the available 

materials repreitmt important sources. One of the major sources of 

inforraation is the longitudinal Retirement History Study conducted by the 

Social Security Administration." This study reports primarily on older 

peopla who have left the labor force. It yields little information on 

the dyhamics of employment and educational development of middle-aged and 

older Individuals who are still employad, A second major information 

source is the National Longitudinal Surveys conducted for the Department 

2 

of Labor by Ohio State University* In part, these surveys follow the 
work history of a group of middle-aged and older workers over an extanded 
period of years* These surveys provide some Insight into what is 
happaning to the Xabor force with ra'spact to age, amployment, and retira-^ 
ment patterns on a broiid scale. The National Longitudinal Surveys do not, 
however j show what is happening in specific employer organisations regardin 
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personnel, r^reer developinent , training and retraining, and recirament 
pollcic ^ aff^ccing middle-aged and older workers. 

in addition to the above sources, there ire increasing numbers of 
^ reporCB on changes in employment and training policies for midd ' a-aged 
and older workers that: have come nut since the passage of the amendmencs 
to th^^ AJiKA. Tiieso ranorts have taken two major formats- First, some 
li:^it.H. snr\- '^-s -Anvc^ ncen ni.^dv or ,;nrnn/iri j^g eKamining hov thc^v are 
it'Hnunciin^ to tno rctirfe^^ment rule. Survey results reported thus far, 
liowever, aru still insufficiently comprehansive or systematic to provide 
a true picture of private sector policy changes. Second, Chare are 
summary descriptions of how soma individual organizations ara adapting to 
this rule through their personnel practices, ranging from hiring policias 
to education^ developmsntj and retirement refarral.^ .These typas of 
summaries and anacdotal dsscrlptions are important bacausa they provide som 
feel for the dif ferencas in approaches to dealing with issues associated 
with older workers. The difJiculty with thasa types of descriptions is 
that, while some practices work for particular companlas or unions , they 
do not necessarily bear replication, > 

A special area of concern is the productivlty-^and the potential 
productivity of middle-aged and older workers. At the national level j 
the Department of Labor reported in 1965 oh the results of three surveys 
concerning the relationship batween age and productivity,^ toe of these ^ 
surveys, conducted from 1955 to 1957 In the- footwear and household 
funiture industries. Indicated that productivity decreased slightly afte'r 
age 45 and only somewhat more significantly after age 65, Possibly the 
decreases in productivity that were Tneasured occurred because this type 
of work entails substantial physical effort. A 1958-59 survey conducted 
on the performance of office workers found that those ages 65 and over 

12 



maintained the beat results, with accuracy and output aqual to that of 

younger workers and with greater consistency of output. The third survey, 

cjnductod in 1961, Involved federal nail sorters. This study * * . 

investigated the relationship of consistency of output to experience on 

the job and found that the index of consistency rose with each advancing 
6 ^ 

seniority group,-' 

Overall, the three Departmeat of Labor studies reflect favorably 
on middle-aged and older worker productivity. While these surveys are 
outdated, they represent a starting point from which to consider the 
potential abilities of middle-aged and older workers. Moreover, while 
these studies don't begin to touch on the larger occupational classlfi-^^^ 
cations of the labor force, they do suggest the need to do so in order 
to provide a broader md more ffonclu^ derstmding of rtiddle^agad and 

older worker productivity* 

There have been other itudies that report on specifle ©r situational 

aspects of age, aging, and productivity.^ These, for example, include 

studies of pKysical capability and leamlng ability of over--40 workers* 

The studies here seen to illustrate that the demands of Jobs have to be 

looked at In terms of past eaiperience, stability md maturity, and other 

factors that come into play, as well as sny physical requirements, 

Wiere imdue speed Isn't required, healthy workers over age 40 compare ' 

well with their younger counterparts. Put another ^ay, * , , if the 

pressure to produce Is lowered, older workers will continue to perform 
8 

well-'" Concerns about age and productivity also raise the Issue of 

the relationship between productivity md Job performance, which will 

be_dlsmsAed_ln^se^t ion~^^ paper . 

Perhaps the most eystematic reporting on aging, work, productivity, 

9 

and retraJjfling la found in the Journal, Aging and Work , which siaamarlzea^ 
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the best of tha research on middle-aged and older workers, retirement, 

pension policy, md so forth. While this raaterlal is based on firm 

research 5 the question of specific, practical application again arises. 

Finally, the President's Comuilssion on Pension Policy is expected to 

■ 

provide a synthesized analysis of research and policy issues in the area 
of aging, retention, and retirement. 

This paper, by necessity, is moving Into an area of policy considera- 
tion of increasing significance but one .which is still at the stage of 
developing a solid, systematic knowledge base* The area of industrial 
and occupational gerontology is new* Issues of the deraographics of 
aging, problems of limited Social Security and pensions, and other 
retirement income resources call for to exploratory venture into the 
policy issues whicb must be developed at both the theoretical and 
applied research levels* \ 

Labor Force Implications of Our Aging Population 

The propdrtion of the U*S, population age 65 and over has increased 
from 4 percent in 1900 to 8 percent in 1950 md to almost 10 percent in 
1975 p Population projections show m increase of up to around 12 percent 
between 1990 and 1995, and a major increase after the year 2000 when the 
post^World War II baby boom cohort have begun to retire, tti the other 
hand, birth rates show a reverse trend. In 1909 (the earliest available 
data) 5 the birth rate was 30-0 per thousmd. By 1950 the rate had 
declined to 24*1 per thousTOd, and by 1975 to 14,8' per thousand, Bureau 

of the Census projections indicate that ^e birth rate will remain at about 

12 _ i 

that level in the coming years. Thus, not only are people living lon^r 

and presumably healthier lives, but with the downward shift in the birth 

rate, the population as a whole is aging. While. the current older 




'population is the largest in our history (as a percentage of the popula- 
tion) the demographic effects of the aging baby boom cohort will far 
outweigh any previous increases, ^^Jhat are the implications of this changln 
demographic picture for employment md hinaan resource development policies? 

With shifting population trends as a background, it is Important to 
look at changing labor force participation rates. Compared to the popula- 
tion as a whole, the labor ^force population is presently getting younger* 
The Survey of Newly Entitled Beneficiaries conducUed by the Social Security 
Administration Indicates that more and more of the older population is 
retiring rather than continuing employment*"^ Further^ there has been a 
steady pattern of increase in the nimiber of people who are leaving the 
labop force at earlier ages, especially at age 62 when they become 
eligible for early ^ reduced Social Security benefits* 

One reason for the increase in retirees and for th^ shift to earlier 
retirement ages is that mmy of these people fall into the 
"discouraged worker" category. Discouraged workers are those people who 
wQuld like to work but do nothing about it because they don't believe 
they can get a Job anyTOore-^^they have simply quit trying- Older 
individuals then decide to move into retirement status and collect on 
benefits due them* Approximately 23 percent of people aged 60 gaid over 
have been classified as discouraged workers in a ten-year annual average 
from 1968*^^ Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics also Illustrate 
that persons aged 55 and over are consistently unemployed longer th^ 
any other age group The older one is the longer the time bfetween jobs 
and the more likely one is to drop out of the labor force altogether* 

Ihere are other factors leading to the increase in the propbrtion of 
individuals retiring at age 65 or earlier* Both the public retirment 



system and moot private pension plans encouraga early retirement. These 
are important to consider because once disincentives to employment for 
the older worker are understood, new education and training strategics 
leading to extended worklife can be developed. 

The changes set in mot ion by the 1978 amendments to the Age Discrimi- 
nation in Employment Ac*: (ADEA)^^ go far beyond rai^siUg mandatory 
retirement from age 65 to 70, yet few employers presently expect large 
numbers of older workers to station beyond the so-called "normal'* 
retirement age of 65, In facts the overwhelming majority of retirees 
leaving the work force within the next few years will do so before that 
age* A major concern* however, facing unions and emplGyers is the need 
to change employee benefit systems. Even if few workers stay on over age 
65s changes in pensions ^ health benefits , life Irisurance^ and other 
benefits are necessary. Benefit program managers can't simply cross out 
age 65 and write in 70, 

The changes called for by the mended ADEA lead to other serious age 
considerations* Unilateral decisions on what comprises early and normal 
retirement can no longer be made by emoloyers. Workers have the undispute 
right to remain on the job up to age 70 if they are willing and able: a 
50-year-old employee can chc^ose to remain on the job for 20 more years. 
Ready or not * the prlvate^ sector must now face this prospect and recon*" 
eider age=related factors in their education md training as well as 
retirement policies. The prospect of extended worklife raises the issue 
of how best to approach continued utilization of middle--aged and older 
workers. 

Tra Itional human resources development policies seem to "lose" or 
imconscic isly neglect w©<kers at some period in the middle-age zone, 
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from 35 to 55. The heavy weight ©f training investment tilts in favor 
of thft yotmger worker who is on the way up- The consequence of this 
general policy la usually negative for the aging worker. The closer 
the worker comes to retirement the less Interest the employing 
organisation may esdilbit in investing in him or her. After all, as 
the prevailing thinking goes^ older employees are provided tot through 
the pension system. Thus, employer and union investment In older workers 
is concentrated on retirement rather than continued development of skills 
and competencies • 
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II. CURRENT RETIREmNT MP PERSONNEL POLICIES 

Public Sector Retirement Policy 

Our system of Social Security was initiated as an underpinning for • 
Income security in old age, not as the primary source of retirement 
income. As a national system, it has evolved considerably. In addition 
tt* its original purpose. Social Security also includes coverage in the 
broad areas of health and disability* In fact, benefits payable from the 
health and disability componenti presently account for a ^arge portion of 
total Social Security funding allQcatlons- 

Benefits are calculated on the basis of wages md years In the labor 

force. A series of ^endments has increased the Social Security tax rata 

from the original 1,0 percent .-n a maxlmim of IS^OOO of salary^ and wages 

to a rata of 6.13 percent with a m^lmim of $22,900 in 1979. By 1984, ^ 

18 

the rate is elated to i^each 6#70 percent with the maKimim at $36,000* 
These are percentage rates paid by the Individual with matching payments 
contributed by the enployer. 

Social Security, thens has come to be a twofold system. The principal 
purpose is income transfer as a partial wage replacement in retlremfnt* But 
Social Security also serves as a provider of health maintenance and disability 
insurance for older people and for those in need. These aspects of the Social 
Security systM tend to discourage continued labor force activity for older 
workers and undermine the need for employers to make training and education 
investments in them, ^ . 

Financing such an expanded retirement and helath/dlsablllty syst^i how- 
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ever, Is leconOTlng Increasingly difficult for the working population, a 
aituation that will only be exacerbated if the shrinking work force of the 
future has to support an Increasing number of persons in full retirement. 
One of Che Intrinsic problems presently associated with financing Social 
Security is that the system Itself has the effect of actually discouraging 
Individual labor force Initiatives that might help to alleviate the drain on 
funds « This effect is evident in two major areas* 

The first systemic problem area is the earnings test under which Social 
Security beneficiaries are penalized by benefit reductions at the rate of 
$1,00 for every $2.00 of wages earned over $4,000 ($6,000 in 1982). The 
earnings test serves as a disincentive to supplementing retirement income 
so that addition wages ^ which might be subject to FICA, are essentially out 
of reach for the would-be worker. Nor is it l^ely that the provision of 
an annual 1 percent increase in benefits (3 percent iti Jp.982) available to 
workers postponing retirement past age 65 will have any notlcetfbi^ #f feet 
on retirement trends i Perhaps the increases in benefit rates are too 
low to attract popular attention. 

The second major problem area Is that fully half of those eligible 
now take advantage of the early retirement option # Bee^nse people are 
living longer, these benefits are becoming more costly than the standard 
benefits: although the early retirement option is only available at 
Actjarily reduced rates, the benefits are paid for a longer period of time. 
The cost of paying out lower early retirement benefits but for a more 
extensive period of time needs Co be carefully considered* 

The Social Security system has, in effect, developed labor force 
disincentives which have forced employers and workers to accept so-called 
normal retirement at age 65 and earlier. Given current and expected 
demographic shifts and the ecomomics involved, we need to reassess 
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our retirement policy and consider alternatives to retirement chat will 
retain the skills of older woikers for longer periods* If we are to 

Implement work rGtcutiorA polic.'wfs, then new education and training 
strategies will be needad for individuals in the middle and later years - 

The ADEA—Older Worker Protection 

The work disincentives typical of today^s Social Security system 

have, on the other hand, been challenged by other federal policies which 

almost seem contradictory. The Age Discrimination In Employment Act of 

1967 (ADEA) , rather. than encouraging retirement and early retirements 

legislated to protect the , . compensation 5 terms, conditions 5 or 

1 9 

privileges of employment . # ."of older workers*" Moreover, while age 

65 has been considered the normal, and mandatory ^ retlrment ag©| 

the 1978 amendments to the ADEA have extended legal protection to include 

Individuals up to age 70* The ^EA encourages the option of extended 

employment* The amendments to this legislation acknowledge increased 

health and life expectancy, and therefors, also acknowledge the 

posslblllty-'-'and probability==of extended worklife* 

Moreover, it may be that older workers are thesiselves developing new 

opinions about their continued utility in the labor forces opinisns which' 

would seem to oppose expected retirement patterns. A recent Lou Harris 

survey Indicates that more workers than expected may postpone retirements 

20 

probably because of economic md social changes. More older workers 
are asserting their rights under the ^EA; and^ Increaaingly , management 
is having to face the costliness of current retirement rad retention 
policies. ^ 

The Imoediately obvious advmtage to both public and private pension 
systems is that postponing retirement or early retirement would defer 
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drains on total retirement Income resourceo. We may have few choices in 
the tnatter in any event i probl^a of funding public and private pensions 
are bacomlng critical* Furthermore^ under ADEA, employers do not have to 
continue creditliig years of service after age 65. Although this arrange- 
meut may change through collective bargaining, retention of older workers 
can still lead to economic benefits for employers. 

What we have at presents then, is a frapnented and uneven approach by 
the government to employment ^d retirement policy and practice. On the 
one hand* the Social Security system has effective work disincentive 
aspects. On the other hand, the govenment also seems to want to insure 
options for older individuals to stay in the workforce. We need a clearer, 
more consistent public policy regarding older workers , but is it better to 
encourage retirement or employment for older indlvlduala? Since there is 
considerable question as to whether the nation can afford to support 
increasing numbers of older persons in full retirement, it would seem 
that new retention strategies based on on^going train^g md development 
should be formulated. In addition ^ this approach is consistent with 
work-related civil rights supported by the ADEA* 

/' 

Private Sector Policies 

Private industry has also developed a pattern of encouraging 
retirjament. Employers have traditionally had a young, large labor pool 
to draw upon. And in recent years, employers have also been faced with 
the h^ed for creating new Job openings for the youth cohort produced by 
the post-World War II baby boom. In addition, the past 20 years have^ 
seen impresslvexincreases in the number of women in the labor force. And 
civil rights liglslitlon has resulted in the call for an increase in 
different types? of emploj^nt opportunities for minority groups. All of 
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these factors form the basis for a percciived need to create new job 
.^^openlngi by dliplacing older workers , 

Employers have met this felt need to replace older workers 
through a variety of retirement options.^" The decade 

of the 1950s marked a sharp up-swlng in the popularity of private pension 
= plans ^ governing the extent of mployment as well as the terms of 

retirement* Pension systems have been desipied as an earned benefit for 
workers reaching a particular age and/or who have completed a specific 
ni^5or of years of service. Increasingly private industry has encouraged 
early retirement, promised increases in benefits to be paid at retirement, 
the 30^oufi-out policy popular In the auto Industry * and other inducements 
written into retirement packages have often become standard practice in 
order to encourage retirement and early retirement. These systems have 
consciously or unconscibusly been used as a means of facilitating the 
promotion and progression of other workers by removing older employees 
from the work rolls. Nor, in prineiplep have unions been adverse to 
these types of practices* Unions face the same labor force shifts as 
do private employers. The question of whether or not these policies 
were ever effective for the economy or for the older population now arises* 

Personnel Systems ^d Humm Resources 

In addition to policies regarding retirement per se, tacit and formal 
assumptions concerning age are evident throughout entire personnel systems* 
Policies and practices related to hiring, Job assignments > promotion and 
salary level, and education or other career development opportunities , 
as well as retirement can be examined in t eras of age structure. 

Grusnman Aerospace Corporation, for eKample, has made a regular practice 
of examining it« labor force on the basis of age so that occupational 
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imbalffliaes or shortages can be dealt with in a timely fashion. The 
reault is a comprehensive older worker policy affecting career develop- 
ment , promotion ^ job assignment , and all other components of Gr^am^'s 
human resQurce mmagement system. Moreover, since the age^based examina- 
tion of the company's labor force is applied at all occupational levels— 
production workers, clerical workers , mmagers^ on through highly skilled 
engineers"Grumman is able to assess company needs at all levels and 
build on skills md experience already available* Thus 3 a positive md 
constructive policy with respect to middle-aged and older workers lends 
itself to continued company productivity* 

Age has frequently been used to explain workers' declining ability 
or productivity when, in facts a plateau or a do^shift in performance 
may signal and reflect an immet need for retraining or education. ^ 
not^ad earlier, the overall results of the surveys conducted by the 
Department of Labor indicate that there are no sipilf leant differences in 
Job performance by age group.. TOiere perforinance differences were found, 

there were larger differences among individuals within the sane age groups 

23 

than among different age groups. An employer may feel, however, that it - 
is important to have a clear idea of aging md productivity within the 
Individual company* ■ 

Within a company, employees' productivity is usually measured through 
Individual performance evaluations, which may be particularly revealing 
over the long term. If a company finds that its more senior workers tend 
to have static or declining performMce ratings over a period of years, . 
perhaps the workers are, in fact,- declining in terms of skills and abilities, 
perhaps they are no longer interested in the job, or perhaps the evaluation 
system Is age biased. A biased evaluation system may Ise indicative of lowered 
eKpectatlons by management, a view possibly significant for the entire 
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system. By maintaining demands^ managers may find that perforinance levels 
will respond in similar measure. If the system is biased^ however, manage- 
ment TTiay actually ha wasting human resources. Declining performance rat^ 
ings could mean the workers ^nead developmental education and trainitfg, the , 
benefits of which accrue to the company as, well as individual empioyees* 

Education and retraining can cake a number of forms » whether offered 
within the organisation or thrpugh outside opportunities* Programs may 
need to be tailored to particular segments of a company's workforce. Both 
the .company, and the workers may profit if, for example, engineers and other 
high- technology professionals have access to a means of keeping up with new 
scientific and technological developments. Blue collar or pink collar workers 
may prefer access to skill upgrading or a high school equivalency program* 
A mid--level administrator or manager may be better able to function in a 
scientific organisation by gaining a clearer understanding of the grganlza-^ 
'tlon's work or of scientific processes thrQugh seminars in biology or 
chemistry. Production line workers may profit from a batter understanding 
of the total work system and howj with training and effort* they can move 
up or out of the system with a new, larger 'skill base,- 

Traditional policies emphasize training and deva3.opmfent investments 
in younger workers. The advantages of these opportunities ^ hQWever, also 
apply to mlddle--aged and alder workers* It Is easy far an employer to^ 
skimp on retraining opportunities for .middle--agad and older workers by 
reasoning that they will be retiring in a fe%7 years whereas younger workers 
have many more years to give to the company • If an employer follows this 
reasoning* however, the company may and up carrying workers producing at 
less-'thm-best levels for at least those "few years and parhaps much , 
longer with tha retirement age now at 70* Moreover 5 a younger worker may 
take the additional training md then leave the compamy* Older workers ^ 
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on the other hmd, have am Investment in salary level and pei^lon ar.cr^xal 
they are leas likely to risk by changing companies • 

The results of education md training Investments in over-40 workers 
may be measured in terms of productive work. A comparison of the 
individual's performance record over time will begin to demonstrate the 
pay-off to the company. Does the younger ^ middle-aged, or older worker 
achieve higher perfoirorace ratings? Is this evidenced by promotion ^ 
merit wage/salary Increases , self --initiated job changes , continued interest 
in career and job--related trainings and so forth* Depending on the nature 
of the- education or retraining made available 5 improved performance or 
production may become evident over a shorter term. A course in advanced 
account procadures, for eKffloaplej may enable a bookkeeper to facilitate 
needed changes more rapidly ^d gain new skill resources for himself or 
herself which will promote ongoing utility for the company. The issues 
raised in major cases litigated under the ADEA raise these types con-- 
sideratlons. The Smdia case (which will be discussed later) is 
illustrative of untenable employer practices regarding older workers. 
Yet employers may also look at the principles involved In that litigation 
constructively by an objective appraisal of the basic interrelationship 
existing among the various segments of the personnel system, 

niere are other factors connected with education and training which 
might be also looked at as benefiting the compimy. If an older worker--"-or 
any worker—is offered an opportunity Lo improve mediocre or unsatisfactory 
perfoiroance through additional training, and either refuses the opportunity 
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or does not improve as a result rts the trainings management may have valid 
grounds for termination. Of course ^ the operative principle here is that 
the trainijig is offered in good faith and is actually work--related. But 
mlddle-agad ^d older workers are not sacred. Termination of older workers 



has been supported by specific ADEA cases which have upheld the rights of 

employers to teminate. older workers for substandiird performance* 

In addition to the economic, social, ^d Indl^^idual reasjons for a 

company's looking at its personnel policies for indications of age bias^ 

there is the legal reason. Along with shifting the mandatory retirement 

age to 70^ the Age Discrimination In Employment Act addresses employment 

and retirement rights in that employers and unions can no longer retire 

workers involuntarily simply on the basis of age. Some of the litigation 

under the ADEA is' instructive in that the cases tend to highlight know^ 

ledge and policy gaps, and indicates that the legislation protects much 

more than simply the right to be employed* In MistVetta v, Sandla Labora- - 
26 

tories. Inc . , the classic age dlscrlnlnation case, all areas. o,f the 
company's personnel system were examined to determine whether a reduction-* 
in-force procedure had violated the ADEA. ^Besides retirement practices / 
the court also took into consideration the company's hiring, promotion, 
and education and development procedures ond policies. The result for 
Sandia was a costly suit in whiqh a pattern and practice of age dlscrlmlna 
tlQn was established* Age discrimination apparently pervaded the entire 
personnel system, including Ineligibility of older employees for certain 
of the education and training programs. If tralnlrig and educc'tional 
benefits are made available to younger workers but denied to older workers 
such denial may be brought out in support of other age discrimination 

charges* Non-use of middle-aged and older workers is further Illustrated 

27 

in Marshall v« Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co , Briefly, suit was brought 
against Goodyear because of age discrimination in hiring practices. But^, 
again, all aspects of the company's personnel system were examined by the 
courts. , 
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The ADEA is meant to guard older workers from arbitrary and possibly 
detrimeital decisions' on the part of amployarSi The above cases highlight 
part discard practices. An unfavorable legal decision could cost the 
company much more than the amount of the benefit in question. The terms 
of the ADEA will become increasingly significant in the next several 
years in view of the practice of larger perhaps hastily promised , 
benefit payments to longer-living retirees md early retirees. 



Ill* THE CRITICA L PROBLEM . 
In short 5 we have a standard practice of retirement from the labor 
forca at around age 65, intentionally or unintentionally supported in 
both government and private i-actor pension and personnel policies* 
These policies are presently arranged to discourage employTOent for 
older workers even though our older population is rapidly e^^andlngj and 
we probably cannot afford to continue retiring people at 65 and earlier. 
This policy has no real counterbalance at the federal level except for 
the amended Age Discrimination in Employment Act, For the demographic, 
economic, social, and legal reasons outlined, the critical problems then, 
becomes how to use rether than discard the humm resources represanted by 
middle-aged and older workers. 

Retirement and the Individual 

Up to this points this paper aas addressed the use of older workers 
prlniarily from the company and union policy viewpoints. There is 'also 
the humm viewpoint- — the retiree's viewpoint— which may represent the 
moat critical problem. 

The number of Individuals opting Mot early retirement suggests that 
many people are quite content to withdraw from the labor force* Unexpected 
problems s such ds Inflation and energy costs, may tend^ however^ to change 
this view. Other factors, too, may result in personal diasatisf action with 
rptirement. Perceived loss of role or employment status* the absence of 
off ids comraderiep or loss of the daily routine of the workplace, for 
instances appear to lead to dissatisfaction regardless of health and newly 
available leisure time . 

19 ■ 
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Refeiarch tands to confirm that most of tan the degree of dissatisfaction 

28 

with retiriimant is relatad to retirement income security* People nearing 
retiremen'^ usually earn wages at rates higher than at any other time in 
their worklife, Moreovar, recent tradition has established yearly coat-of- 
living hikes in wages and salaries , often accorded in addition to merit 
raises. The result is* that while it is true that energy costs and the 
cost-of-living index are increasing aubstantially , wage increases are often 
geared to compensate for these changes. This Is not the case with retire- 
ment Inco u , 

Retirement income is generally a fixed income comprised of Social 
Security benefits ^ private pension entitlements , md my garnered private 
assets* It is all too often tha case that if even one of these sourcas 
proves to be inadequate or in default, the retiree will have to do without 
or try to find some other means of support—economic dependency on 
children or other relatives, or the social welfare system, for ax^plep 

Can we afford to solve problems associated with retirement income by 

continuing to raise pension benefit levels? The 1979 bargaining 

negctiations involving the United Auto Workers j for example, successfully 

29 

pushed through increased pension benefit protection. On the face of it, 
this would seem to be an excellent move on workers' behalf* But increased 
benefit protection does nof ■ ing to benefit pres^R workers* The benefits 
go to the support of retirees , a necessary step given present retirement 
economics, but would this step have been necessary if the companies and 
imlons concerned had made more of an investment in labor force retention? 
It may be that we have misused the middle-aged labor force so that, at 
present, there really is no alternative to increasing pension benefits. 

20 
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Retirees are confronted with a nuinbar of prablams and decisionB in 
ixttempzin^ to mnl'.'riin con Cortable-^^or even .HdGquate=-retiremenC income 
security in a society stunibiing over itself XA^ith prospects of double^digit 
inflation and energy costs that are increasing with every ting of the gasoline 
pump, Mew retirees are especially open to a jolt after converting to 
retirement income, A permanent income drop of 20 to 40 percent or more at 
retirement does not go far toward enabling one to live out retirement in 
peace and comfort. Is sufficient attention being given to alternative 
policy options for income security for older Americans? The evidence to 
date suggests not. 

Effects of Raising the Mandatory 
Retirement Age 

While the real effects of raising „the mandatory retirement age from 
65 to 70 cannot be measured yets it is Important to consider some of the 
possible ramifications for both the short- and long-terms* The next five 
to ten years are not likely to bring much change in present retirement 
patterns. There are simply too many work disincentives functioning in 
both the public and private sectors that encourage older workers to choose 
full retirement. The general view of age 65 as the normal retirement age 
will only slowly give way as society and our economics change. One very 
likely Ibnger term change will be that 65^ instead of 62, will eventually 

be the e^rly eligibility age for drawing Social Security, and the normal 
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retlremetit age— full benefit eligibility— will be set at 65* Because 

1 

many pri^^ate pension systems ordinarily reduce benefits by the amount of 
Social Security benefits received, or otherwise take their cue from 
public policy, these sorts of changes in the public retirement system 
will have a broad effect in the private sector as well* How strong 




the eventual effect will be is not clear bacause other factors, such as 
increased health and longevity, will ilso come into play. I^ether or 
nor insurance and benefit carriers will r&spond to the need for a more 
accurate insurance classification of older, healthy individuals may 
also enter here as a factor* 

Other the long termj more and more people may take advantage of 
continued work options. Whether from economic necessity, or simple 
preference, or some combination cf the two, it seems that an increasing 
number of people will continue to work full-^tlTne or on soine sort of part- 
time basis* Trends mentioned earlier indicate that in 20 years the labor 
force as a whole will be smaller and older so that employment incentives, 
rather thm the disincentives presently in force, may well be the order 
of the day* Policy makers concerned with education and development need 
to begin addressing these developing trends. 

Alternatives to Retirement 

What are some alternatives to our current retirement policies, 
alternatives that will encourage varying degrees of labor force retention 
for older workers and that will work for companies, unions, and individuals 

The skills of older workers represent a source of knowledge and^ 
experience simply not available elsewhere in the workforce. Many employers 
are familiar with the practice of bringing retirees back as consultants 
to take advantage of their e^^ertlse to solve specific problems, to teach 
new recruits, or for some other special purpose. This notion can be 
extended to Include broader groups of this cohort. The human resource 
technologies of task analysis and job restructuring are already available 
to Implement forms of tapered employment ^d retirement in ways that will 
not Interfere with the primary personnel structure of an orgmization. 
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Concinued employment of older workers needn't be confined to large 
organizations* The entire workforce of Kuempel Chime Clock Works 5 a small 
manufacturer of chime clock kics, is composed of older, bkilled craftsmen* 
The company has a tradition of amploying workers as long as they continue 
as capable s healthy workers* By using tapering ^ flexible work schedules, 
Kuempel is able to accoimnodate the needs and preferences of individual 
workers as well as those of the compmy* The principles involved in this 
highly specialized situation may also be applicable in larger organiza'^ 
tions or in particular divisions or units of larger organizations. 

Currently, research on alternative work patterns for older employees 
is being carried out by the Audrus Center on irontology at the University 
of Southern California. The study Involves two large employers— the 
Lockheed Corporation and the City of Los togeles. While it is too early 
to assess the impact of these alternative work patterns, the prospects for 
part-time worki flexitimej etc*, are receiving more attention* 

Since it may well be that retirement tre: is v : 1 change and older 
workers will work longer instead of taking advantage of early retirement 
opclonSs employers and unions need to be looking at how to Implement some 
of these alternatives to retirement, and to be looking at how to better 
use older workers rather than perceiving them as deadweight imtll they 
retire* Decisions to retain older workers will probably involve decisions 
on how to retrain workers in their middle years. We turn next to 
considerations of Investment In aducatlon and training for mlddle--a8ed 
and older workers. 
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IV. EDUCATION AND TRAINING^ PRINCI PLES AND PRECEDENTS 

There is 5 of course, no single training or education strategy to 
meet the needs of all companies Bnd workers* Employers will want to 
examine their own needs and the cost factors involved to determine which 
strategies are most appropriate for them. Is the company finmcially 
ready to pay for, smy , a sabbatical or other type of educational leave 
program? What would be the relative costs and benefits of on-the-job 
training, apprenticeships > or other In^-house skill upgrading for 
middle-aged and older workers as well as younger workers? What about 
worker replacement costs while an employee is away from the job and 
engaged in retraining or skill upgrading? 

Another dimension which should be given serious consideration in 
light of the potential of m Increased worklife span is retraining and 
career development strategies for employees in their middle years so as 
to maintain or renew their production potential. In addition, new 
technologies and subsequent changes in production and service Influence 
all jobs sooner or later, which suggests again the need for continued 
career development md retraining for middle-aged and older workers. 
Previous educational attainment is a third factor necessary In 
considering education and training development strategies. The emerging 
older cohort, aged 55 and over, will have a higher level of educational 
attalnmant thm my in U.S* history. They will likely not be satisfied 
with the treatment older workers have been accorded in the past. In 1976, 
individuals aged 55 and over had a medim educational level of 10.6 years, 
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compared to a median educational level of 9,1 in 1966 and 8.4 in 1952.^^ 
Moreover, the educational attaininent level is continuing to climb for this 
age group. In 1978 more than 1,5 million persons age 35 and over were 



llci in aumc kind of forinal education; two^thirdd of this group were 
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women. The median educational attainment level for the older Gohorc will 

probably continue to rise because younger age groups have even higher 

average levels of education* 

It is imporLant to note, of course j that altering employment and 

retirement policies to encourage labor force retention of older workers 

cannot be accomplished solely by governments or by private industry ^ or 

by educators* Joint efforts in assessing the critical issues and in 

fashioning program and practice changes appear to be essential* 

Some companies offer skill upgrading through on^-the-Job training , 

supervisory instructions in^house lectures^ or seminars, for example* 

These types of intemal (formal or informal) development procedures are 

familiar to personnel managers and, while effective coordination and 

guidance are Important factors, many such programs do not require extensive 

training, \j 

Other companies have fonnal exterTial pTOgvamB involving second career 

training through some form of degree program* Company- and union-sponsored 

external education and training strategies usually emphasize degree or 

advanced degree pfograms including year^on^-campus programs ^ scholarships, 

educational loan plans , and tuition-aid programs. Some of these programs 

are more attractive to mlddle'=aged and older workers thm others* Family 

and connnunlty commitments * for instance, may tend to hmnpar the mobility 

necessary to take advantage of the year^on-caEftpus . Middle-aged and older 

workers seam to favor tuition-aid program that afford greater flexibility 
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and adaptability to personal considerations, 
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Certain types of education and training arrangements can be paid for 

34 

by the company and are deducted as a trade or business axpensap Employers 

might also want to exploife the increasing opportunities for certifying work 

and life experiences. Some educational institutions will allow academic 

credit for work experience or education provided in the academic setting. 

The New School for Social Research in New York, for example, makes use of 

this sort of arrangement in addition to foroal course offerings* 

Some employers may find it appropriate to eKplore the possibilities 

of training fund plans, where none now exist, jointly administered with a 
35 

^ion. Another suggested approach is that employers establish an 

education and training fund, somewhat similar in structure to a pension 
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plan* basing eligibility on years of service* Thusj as workers age and 
years of service increase * they will have aceesss to education and training 
based on Job status within the company. 

An unlooked-for benefit which may accrue to the employer as a result 
of investment in human resources through education and training is the 
possibility of enhancing the company's image , both to the workers them^ 
selves and to the publici As older employees increase in numbers, their 
opinion of the compmy may well be valuable in terms of coimunity 
relations and relations with other younger employee groups* 

Other factors associated with training and education strategies relate 
to the aspirations and needs of the workers them§elves. Some employees may 
not wmt to be bothered with additional education ar d training, perhaps 
because of past negative schooling experience, family obligations, or 
fear of acknowledging what they do not know* 

Company managers can use several strategies to collect information on 
employees' needs and on prospective participation rates. Internal opinion 
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surveys are one good means of assessing training needs and aspirations of 
employees. A survey of this type, could be tied in with a similar survey 
addressing employment and retirement goals of company workers. 

. Mocher source of information is long-^CGrrTi performance appraisal 
records. A do^m--tum c -'plateauing" in performance may signal the need 
for an additional investment in retraining or education rather than 
preparation for retirement. Employee "drifting" may be turned around if 
retraining is offered in time. 

Case Studies 

Several programs may serve as eKamples of successful education and 

training efforts* It is important to bear in mind, however ^ that no 
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one strategy or model can be right for all companies. The following 
education and training models may suggest a number of strategies. 

pQlaroid Corporatlon^5__Tuitlon 
Assistance Pro gram37 

Polaroid has had a long-standing comnltment to amployee development 

through education and training. As a high technology, innovation-oriented 

company s Polaroid ". * . seeks to engage employees in a continuing 

educational process which will ensure their productivity and growth as 
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Polaroid employees*" One\result of this cotmiitment Is that each year 
8 to 10 percent of all half- and full-time employeas have participated in 
the tuition assistance program sirtoe it bagm more than 20 years ago^ 
Polaroid prepays all tuition costs for approved courses. Courses have to 
be job-- or career-related based on employee interest and the advice of 
compmy counselors. An important factor here is that aducatlon and 
training are readily accessibla to workers regardless of age since 
Polaroid's amployee development program is an, integral part of the total 
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personnel system. The rewards for Polaroid are seen in reduced turnover 
and absenteeism and high Initiative and morale. ^^Polaroid is convinced 

that educatioii and training for employees is a business necessity and not 
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an eKpendable fringe benefit. * * The implications for older 

worker cohorts are clear, Investinent in developing and retraiuing 
middle-aged and older workers can have a similars definite pay--off for 
companies looking to develop their human resources* In this example , 
the comppny has come up with a new human capital approach. Management 
values the work potential of employees regardless of age or other 
charaGteriatics. The employer provides human resource technologies and 
supportS'=-lncluding career counseling— regardless of age. 

The Mr Traffic Controllers^ Second 
Career s PrOErm^ ^ 

Mr traffic controllers are expected to be able to stay with the job 
for about half their working lives. because of work-associated physiological 
and mental stresses* The air traffic controllers- second career program 
waB established as an alternative to .Regular retirement or disability at 
what is usually an early age. The progr^i assists the participants in 
developing and planning second careers and includes related retraining 
or education. The progriim covers salary and fringe benefits for two years 
and pays tuition and related expenses. All of this is formalized by 
contract, thus making the controller accountable for living up to the terms 
of the training or education progrra. Most of the participants are over 
age 35 with 15 to 20 years of service* Properly admlnlsterei programs such 
as this go a long way toward alleviating the difficulties arising from 

^sudden job loss* 

The air traffic controller progrm is a systematic approach to 

heiplng the Individual who le forced to maki a career change to obtain a 
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produccive second career or job. The employer or □dueational Institution 
has much to l^arn froni this modal. The engineer or other high teGlinology 
professional, for exampla, may face the saine kind of constraints. Perhaps 
management and unions sliould intervene with workers in thair late 30s or 
earl/ 40s with training or reLraining similar to the air traffic controller 
model. Employers are going to have to ask themselves if it is wiser to 
invest in retraining and education of workers than to have them encounter 
stress, enter early perhaps prolonged retirement , or simply hang on* 

Aer Lingus 

Aer Llngus developec^ a retraining program for middle--aged and older 

blue collar workers when the airline's freight storage and retrlevai 

system were to be switched from the old forklift-and shelve method to a 

sami-automacic system with computerized documentation. By making use of 

Che "discovery method" complemented by emphasis on participation and 

coimnimication 5 the company was able to retrain the existing workforce 

rather than having to begin all over again with new hires t The discovery 

method is a method of teaching which emphasises hands-on experience and 
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practice through problem solving* The Aer Lingus progrmi involved 
actual practice with models or with the new equipment as it became 
available. Multi-'Stage training was carried on while the equipment was 
being installed^ thus giving workers time to sdjust to the chmg©* Worker 
expertise was available to management and workers proceeded at their own 
pace to insure competence in the new methods. There was no hiatus In 
work while the transition to a more efficient system was carried out and 
the company was able to maintain an effective workfo^Gii* 

The Aer Lingus project is mi exMple of older ^worker retention 
achieved by means of retraining* Careful attention was given not only to 
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the requirements of the orsanlsation, but also to the needs of the workers 

involved in the transition, Hanageraent chose to recopiiEe positive 

aspects of the current workforca and build on potential rather than adopt 

a discard policy. Employers may want to adopt the Aer Lingua model to 

respond to changing work situations and new technologies, ' 

The above Instmces are meant only to serve as examples that might be 

incorporated with other education and training strategies i or adapted and 

tailored to meet the needs of older workers as well as employing organlza- 

tlona. Iffective strategies can be developed for all sectors of a 

oompan^s workforce and need not be limited to the management level or 

other white collar workers. Atlantic Richfield Company, for Initance, 

has had a past prac^ce of permitting up to two years of educational leave 

for any employees who continue to maintain their association with the 
43 

company. While educational leave does not Include CQntinued salary, 
all fringe benefit coverage is maintained during the employee*! absence* 
This kind of program allows employees to continue education as full- time 
students with financial pressures somewhat lessened. This benefit 
continuity is especially useful to middle-aged and older workers looking 
to upgrade their skills and expertise. 

In developing education and training strategies, employers may find 
it desirable to consider educational resources available outside of the 
company. Career development and retrainin)! programs can be offered in 
association with educational institutions, but such an apprDach calls for 
effective collaboration in order to achieve positive results. 

The Role of Edu cational Institutions 

Educational institutions are beginning to offer pre-retirement 
coureeSj generally focusing on the transition from work to retirement 
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and what to do • ith leisure ttiae, the psyc^^ology of aging, how to liva on 
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a fixed incDTne ^ and health and nutrition. Courses concentrating on 
volunteer ism B.nd community service are also becoming available* Some 
schools also offer personal cousseling* Assis_ .g individuals to cope 
with the sometimes traumatic change to full retirement is certainly 
necessary and educational institutions breaking ground In these areas 
are fulfilling a much needed service* There is rooms however s for 
educational institutions to play a much more active role with respect to 
raeetinQ middle-aged and older people *s emplpyrnent needs , as well as the 
needs of business and industry* 

In addition to pre-ratireraent counseling, educators could offer 
skill assessment and vocational counseling for workers in their middle 
years* Educators also need to look at eKisting curricula and instruction 
methods to gee If they suit the needs of an older cohort of students. 
Teaching methods appropriate for traditional school-aga individuals may 
not be as effective for middle-aged and older workers* 

Educational institutions may also bs able to assist local employers 
inj for example, determining their manpower development needs through 
objective analysis and assesfment* Such an undertaking naturally has to 
be tailored to the individual organizations as tfte foregoing examples 
illustrates and requires an understanding of the unique characteristics 
of the company s its workers ^ and available consiunlty resources* An age^ 
related analysis of employees" interests in and attitudes toward education 
and training programs^ for exaiiiple, may be key factor In program 
participation and eventual effectiveness- 

i 

Many organizations already have on^golng education and training 
programs which often include both intamal programs, such ae on-'the^ob 
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training or apprantiesahlps, and extamal programs that take advantage of 
learning opportunitlei available at nearby campue faellltles. While 
eell^oratlon aswng business, labor, and education is understandably 
concentrated in eKtemal programs , educators may also be able to contribute 
to internal programs through in--house seminars or lecturea or other 
Informal means. 

, Educational institutions have the potential to actively enhance and 

strengthen the abilities of middle-aged and older workers and, in doing 
so J substantlaily au^ent a company's htunan resources* A collaborative' ; , 
approach to constructive education and training efforts requires flew 
knowledge, mutual respect, and long-term coranitment to developing the, 
older worker resource on the part of the educational Institution as well 
as the employer. Educational institutions are Un a unique position to 
encourage cooperation and coordination of in-depth and long-grange progrMis 
and ideas for older workers/students. . 
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V, IHPLI CAT IONS FOR POLICY CHMCES 

Shifting deinQgraphi^ and econOTaic neceseity raise the question of 

■ ■ ^ 

whether or not we should attempt to control labor force participatldn and 
retirement rates of our older population* IMfortunately , we are not 
looking at a "ye^ no" situation* The question is no longer whether 
^ut whan to adjust* We can pay now or pa^~perhaps a great deal more- 
later/ Collectively and inlUvidually we are just beginning to pay for - 
past early retirement practicea. Wa^an Invest in the development of 
deferred retiremi^nt options and older worker r^ention oppo^tt^ltles 
now or face the scramble of trying to^cover an ever-expandin^retired 
population later on, • 

Another question that arises with resect to controlling labor force 
^^^-^rticipatlon md retirement rates for older people is whether or not it 
can really ba done. We can*t stoply ink out the clausei regarding e#rly 
retirement. Controlling labor force participation and retirement la, in 
fact J a highly complex process that needs to use the principles of human 
resource development from the perBpective of abilities rather than 
nearness to retirement- In this respects the entire personnel system is 
involved. Although the effort would require refocusing som of our 
'principles of huram capital investment, effectively managing < «ployment 
and retirement rates for older workers is not an impossible task. 

There is also the fear that a policy of older worker retention could 
interfere with labor force entrance and job progression of other workera, 
particularly youth, women ^ and minorities. The notion, however, of one 
worker leaving a job and another moving up to take the retiree's place so 
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that a new worker can be brought into the labor force is not a true picture 
of the labor market, rhere isn't a fixed nmnber of jobs available. The 
number of jobs available at saiy particular time is Influenced by economic, 
fluctuations, certaiftly, but there are other factors affecting the Job 
market, especially for older workers. Job obsolescence, whether In a 
\ declining Industry or occurring as a result of technological replacement, 
influences the number of openings. New and different forma of work can 
expand the labor market in ways that haven't yet been sufficiently 
explored. Job aharing, peraanent part-time work, graduated combinations 
of ratiTement and employment, and consulting—all partaking of job 
redesi^ and other human resource technologies—represent various ways to 
expand job markets* Job creation required as a result of newer .technologies , 
entrepreneurial spin-offs, mA second careers all influence the availability 
of jobs. Attrition through retirement, then, does not have as severs an 
effect on hiring or delaying mobility as may sometimes be thought. In 
large part, worry about the effect of older workers' labor force partici= 
pat ion is a reflection of the present lack of policy continuity ^t the 
company and the federal levels. 

Federal Policies 

As noted earlier, the federal government does not have a consistent 

policy regarding worker retention or retirement. This absence of policy 

consistency Is also reflected in government employment and training programs 

for older workers » the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 

represents the nation's manpower policy in terms of both focus and funding 
45 

levels, CETA is heavily youth oriented, with a significantly larger 
proportion of participants under age 45 than age 45 and older. As Table 1 
shows, in fiscal year 1978, 53,7 percent of CETA participants were ages 
22-44, 6.3 percent were ages 45-54, 3.3 percent were 55-64, and 1*0 percent 
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were 65 and over* Similar percantages hold for fiscal years 1977, 1976 » 
and 1975. An age-basad comparison of this data praaents a stmdard 
pattern of neglect with respect to goverainent^sponsored empldymant and 
training programs for older Individuals, Thus, the recant CETA programs 
specifically diracted to older worker development becoma mora Important* 

In 1978, Congress passed two amendments to CETA which are worth 
noting here; both programs could be adapted by the private sector* The 
first is the Second Careers Program under section 308 * which is specifically 
directed at middle-aged and older workers j concentrating on second career 
job developments counseling and career guidance, and education and training. 
Unfortunately, the Second Caraars Progrm has only minimal funding at this 
time. 

The second program applying diractly to middle-^agad and older 
individuals is the Displaced Homemaker Program under CETA section 301.^^ 
The goals of the Displaced Homemaker Program are very like those of the 
Second Careers Program^ but emphasis here is on women. The methods of 
the two programs vary s however. The Homemakers' Program concentratas on 
establishing displaced homemaker centers through the CETA prima sponsors; 
the Second Careers Program would be more in the line of a contract agree-^ 
ment directly committing the individual to previously agreed upon training 
or education. The funding set aside for the Displaced Homemaker Program 
is $3,25 millions a modest start for an important target group. This 
mount is Insignificant s however i when compared to a total CETA budget 
running in the billions of dollars. 

There is clearly a need for an effective employment=retirement policy 
that includes education and training strategies leading to retirement 
deferrals subsequent relief to Social Security , and pension systems, Md, 
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perhaps most important, better use of the older worker resource. But 
federal policy may prove virtually ineffective without positive 
retantion policies in the private sector. 

Private gector Policies 

The development of a more positive retention policy suggests the 

need for re-evaluation of accepted personnel policy goals in terms of 

how best to manage the new resource of older workers. Unfortunately , 

older workers are largely thought of only in terms of how to get rid of 

them, thinking which may betray Intentional age bias. Recent research, 

however, shows that discriminatory practices are hot usually 
48 

deliberate* Rather, these practices are the result of unconscious age 
stereotyping^ possibly reflecting an unintentional lowering of expectations 
and standards by management- While policy statements clearly endorye a more 
positive attitude toward older workers s in practice, employers appear to be 
doubtful of older employees' mental alertness, flexibility, and adaptability 
to chmgei The degree of difference between policy and practice too often 
marks the extent of unconscious~br deliberate age bias- Age stereotyping is 
considered to have , , potentially serious consequences for older employees. 
Including lower motivation, carreer stagnation, and eventual career obsole- 
scence*"^® Differences in stated policy and actual practice are, of course, 
felt throughout the personnel system. 

The educatldn ind training component ^ the personnel or human resource 
system is often considered to be a part of the total fringe benefit package 
offered to attract and retain the best quality workers- As employees stay on 
and contribute to the company over time, they Inevitably get older* Sometimes 
the combination of age and length of service leads to positive results"a 
long-term, effective employee. On the other hand. If the older worker Is ne= 
glected, age and l^gth of service may result In marginal perforaance. 
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It Is ioportfflit to apply a more positive retention policy to all 
araas of the personnel system, but employers should pay particular 
attention' to the use of the education w4 training strategies. Education 
Bnd training can then become a management tool deliberately extending 
career development as well ai worklife* 




VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This papejf has attempted to lay out new directions for company 
education and training programs as they affect older workers. It has 
stressed the fact that in order to taplament effective education and 
training programs for middle-aged and older workers ^ employers and 
humm resource planners must know more about the effects of an aging 
population on national and organizational policies. As noted, there are 
powerful labor force disincentives for older workers operating behind 
current Social Security and pension systems* Managers need to examine 
how these disincentives are reflected in their own company retirement 
policies in order to plan workable retention policies for older ^d 
middle-aged workers who wish to defer retirement; More flexibie 
retirement policies will also enable employers to develop older worker 
hiring policies which are free of age bias. 

4 

At the heart of older worker retention and hiring policies are 
training and educational resources and how these resources are allocated 
for workers in different age groups. It makes no sense to consider new 
jobs^ part-time work^ Job sharing, fleKltlme^ or Second careers for either 
older employees or older hires unless they have the training and educa= 
tional resources necessary %o function effectively in new work roles* 

Enhancing human capital is the primary principle behind every 
training and development effort involving worker adjustment to new 
production or service systems. The example^" cited ~1ti' this pa ^ 
illustrate that appropriate Investment In skill conversion will result 
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in productivity and profiti an appropriate education and training invest- 
ment in middle-aged and older CTployees will result in enhanced Job 
performance. It is Important to reiterate the caveat that what works for 
one compmiy may not work for another. The following recomiendationSi 
therefore* generalize from the case eKMples and other considerations 
preaented earlier. They offer starting points* upon which education and 
training policies may be built. 

I. Policy makers and h^M x^source planners; need_tp_ becoroe, f iglliar with 
the basic lite r a t ur_e_» resources^ w 4, P rec eden t s on agin in g ^ e ducat Ion j 
employment * retirement . ' . ' 

This may seem like a^ large order, but it is a necessary step for 
human resource planners— in employing organizations and in ttnions"who are 
developing or revising older worker policies and, particularly, education 
^and training policies and programs for roiddle-aged and older workers. The 
resources mentioned in this paper aM fundmental to an increased undfer- 

f 

standing of the issues md alternatives. This recoOTaendation calls for a 

basic knowledge investment as a prerequisite for policy change. 
/ 

Similarly 5 developing positive older worker policy and avoiding 

adversary relationihips with older workers suggests the desirability of be-^ 

coming familiar with the litigation history under 'tjie Age Discrimination 

in Employment Act. The amended ADEA eventually will have some Impact 

I 

on all aspects of personnel and human resource systems, including 
education and training programs - 

II . Company and union retirement and pension policies and practices need 
to be reassessed- 



^"^^ Ifi tfr^past , many companies- aiLd union s_deye loped early retirement 

options. In some cases, more highly skilled and experienced workers 

have been the ones taking the retirement option, leaving the company with 

reprkcement problems « In the case of unions, memberahlp may be shrinking 

i . ' ' ■ 

ai they lose early retirees. r*.-^ 

ou 
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In addition to the eost of early retirement policies in huaan resource 
terms, the financial cost also needs to be reassessed* Although the pension 
might be reduced on an annual basis through early retirement, it will be 
paid out for increasing nutribers of years because of overall longevity 
increases in" the older population* , 

Also 5 older workers today do not necessarily associate retiretnent with 
a warm spot on the porch. They appear to want extended work options and 
other forms or meaningful activity along with leisure time. Unions and 
employers, then, should re'-Gvaluate their current policies in terms of past 
effectlvness and whether these policies will meet the needs and interests 
of future retirees. 

\ 

I II • Current personnel policies md practices need to be reasseaaed from ' 
an age perspective > ^ 

\ 

Older workers ares of course, subject to the full range of a company -s or 
union's personnel policies and practices—hiring ^ promotion, wage and salary lineSp 
employee development progrMs, etc. The basic question to be asked in 
assessing current personnel policies is how older workers have fared in 
the system over the past few years in comparison with their younger 
counterparts* This kind of analysis will let employers and unions Imow 
that they have an age-related policy * one way or another; tbelr policy may 
be equitable for all age groups^ or it may reflect an unintentional ■ age bias 
suggeating the need for closer examination- 

IV, Training and education programs need to be evaluated and redesigned , 
if necessary^ to meet the needs of middle-aged md older workers and 
CTOfianies=/ -needs for continued productivity > _ 

Human resource development programs cto also be analysed on an age 
baais. Participation rates by age groups in tuition-aid progress skill 
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updating, special career development courses, etc., will tell mmagement 
if these programs are age^biased. If lower participation rates are found 
for Bdddle--aged and older workers, mmag^ent will want to find 'out why. 
Farhaps these workers are too heavily involved in current projects* 
PerKaps managew-^have^ comsunicated the various ttfalning 

opportunities to these workers* The available training progrMS may have 
a youth focus so that fewer older workers take advantage of them. 
Improved Informat lorn delivery and career and Job counseling may be suggested 
Older workers may feel inadequate, or afraid, or both with respect 
to training and educational progrwis. Incentives may have to be 
developed to assure increased older worker participation in these 
programs. Perhaps staggered work arrangeinents and training requirements for 
middle-aged and older workers may be appropriate. 

Middle-aged and older workers do not have to "drift" into a 
substandard performance situation, Titoely intewention through 
counseling s personal opinion research, and increased promotion of human 
resource development programs may avert problems associatad with perform-- 
decline. _ .=-=^ 

V. More effective human resource development can be achieved through 
collaboration with education and trailing Institutions . 

This is more a statement of fact than a recomnendation, but unfor- 
tunately, it is not often carried out, Perhapa employers aren't aware of 
the types of resources available in educational iiistitutlons . External 
education and training resources are used in a passive, supplier role. 
Courses or training offered^^oay or may not be job or career-related, 
- Effipl^yers^^d educators could be working together, knowing that, 
older workers can learn as well ^s any other age group, but they learn 
differently md at a different pace* I^at courses, what training, what 
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relationships between job exp^arience and Institutionalized learning bast 
fit men Md^, women ^In their 40s, 50s, md 50s? mat methods of learning 
are most effective with these aga groups* The response of the educational 
institution to the older worker-learner can be more comprehensive than re-- 
arrangement of curriculian; content and teaching methods also n^td to be -Re- 
designed. The employer response can be to introduce the job and career 
components into the education or training situation. With Chis type of 
CQllaboration j the cider worker can be expected Lo achieve positive results 

^1 • At the national levels a more positive and 'coherent policy regarding 
older workers _ne_ed_s to be developed ^ 

Most policies now in effect at the federal level encourage older 
worker retirement from the labor force, Wiat is needed is a direct 
effort to encourage older worker retention options. More specif iGallyp 
we need a policy that integrates extended ^ployment options with 
rfetiremint policies and avoids forcing workers into premature retirement* 
k malor TOans of doing this would be to build on eKlstlng positive 
training and educational components of CETA programs — the Second Careers 
Program and the Displaced Homemakers Program, Similarly ^ government could 
develop a system of incentiv^s~f or both the raploylng orgmizatlon and 
the oider indlvidual-=geared ^to encburage hiring md retention in the 
labor force. 

That the government needs to move toward a more positive * pro-work 
posture is bom out by the history of litigation under the ADEA and the , 
record of CETA participation by age. Moreover, in view of financial 
strains projected for the Social Security system, it is only realistic 
to turTi to an equitable and more readily accessible employment option. 



In smmaryi effective training education policies that work for 
both a^loyers Md older Mployeea aren't simple to develops Yet the 
potential advantages are there« Continued CTiployment options are a laeans of 
additional income for older * able individuals | a tneMS of enhmcing a 
company's humn reiources* Training and develo^ent for the older segment 
of the workforce can be part of an overaT^ policy which values the individual 
worker-^-both as a worker md as an individual* The training and education 
arrangement is a two-way street. If employers 'give somathings they gain 
something; the sms is true for the worker Age can and should be a 
positive aspect of this 'arrangement * With some toaginationj eKperlment^.tloni 
and mutual respect both the company and the older worker can^'benef it * 
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